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Small Retail Stores Helped 
By Buying Offices 


By G. VANDENYNDE 
Manager of R. L. Elfstrom Co. 


Many things must be considered before a decision on 
buying methods can be made by a retail organization. 
Buying methods are dependent upon market conditions, 
size of the organization, financial conditions, distances 
from markets, and nature of goods carried. Some mer- 
chants choose certain methods because, with their back- 
ground of experience, they are prone to continue with 
proven methods rather than attempt those that are un- 
familiar. Many merchants could be helped by taking ad- 
vantage of some of the services offered by the various 
types of pool-buying offices. 

Before the war, many who had 
entered into pool-buying contracts 
were much disappointed because 
they found themselves being offered 
only what manufacturers termed 
close-outs’”—in other words, mer- 
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Coos Bay is the tidal estuary of the Coos River on the 
Oregon coast 200 miles south of the mouth of ihe Columbia 
River and 445 miles north of the Golden Gate. The bay is 
15 miles long and averages 1,200 feet wide at low tide. The 
range of tide between mean lower low water and mean 
higher high water is 7.0 feet. 

The climate is mild and humid. The average annual 
rainfall is 65 inches at the city of Coos Bay; ocean fogs 
supply additional moisture near the coast during the sum- 
mer. Temperatures on the bay vary from an average Jan- 
uary minimum of 37 degrees to an average August maxi- 
mum of 69 degrees. 

Three cities are located on the shore of the bay: Empire, 
Coos Bay (formerly Marshfield), 
and North Bend. The population of 
Coos County is in the neighborhood 
of 39.000, more than half of which 
is in these three towns. Coquille, 
the county seat of Coos County, is 
inland 18 miles south of the bay. 

The lumber industry has always 


thandise which was improperly 
styled, improperly constructed, too 
high in price to begin with, not 
timely. Buying offices, however, 
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dominated the economy of the re- 
gion; the supply of raw material is 
adequate to maintain the industry 
for an indefinite period in the fu- 





must be of more help to the retailer 
than merely getting them greater 
discounts, if they are to survive and 
serve a worthwhile purpose. 

Buying offices properly set up 
can perform the same services to a group of smaller re- 
tailers as the central buying office gives to the large chain 
store, and, at the same time, render service to the manu- 
facturers with whom they deal. 

Good buying offices can assist manufacturers in the im- 
provement of their I‘ne~, with suggestions on finishes, bet- 
ter construction, and features which will tend to make the 
merchandise a better value at little or no extra cost in 
manufacture and a much better value than the average 
dealer can buy individually. 

Buying offices are constantly in touch with manufac- 
turers of all types—they are in a position to keep stores ad- 
vised concerning new merchandise and on the future plans 
of manufacturers. They are able to determine if the manu- 
facturer has the necessary equipment for the production 
of the merchandise he offers, what his past record of ex- 
perience is, whether his financial condition is such that 
he is in a position to buy raw materials in the right quan- 
tities. Buying offices are kept constantly informed on new 

leas and new sources of supply; they are always in touch 
with factories and understand production problems. This 
latter is important because many factories fail to deliver 
because of shortages of raw materials, installation of new 
machinery, or failure of subcontractors to fulfill their 


(Continued on page 3) 


ture. Other wood products of the 
area include plywood, blind slats, 
battery separators, and unbleached 
sulphite wood pulp. 

Another important industry of the communities on Coos 
Bay is the catching and processing of fish and shell fish. 
Coos Bay is one of the principal crab centers on the Oregon 
coast, and the headquarters of a large fleet of deep-sea fish- 
ing craft. 

Thirteen per cent of the labor force of Coos County was 
on tarms in 1948. Gross farm income in that year wae ve- 
tween $5,000,000 and $7,000,000. The temperate winters 
and cool summers, together with ample moisture and a 
long growing season, produce luxuriant pastures for fine 
dairy herds. Food processing is not a major industry. 

Coos Bay points enjoy competitive rail freight rates to 
California and eastern points with other Oregon cities. 


Port District. The Coos Bay Port District, organized in 
1909, includes about one-third of the county. It j is admin- 
istered by five commissioners elected in alternating years 
for a term of four years. A manager is appointed to carry 
out the policies determined by the commissioners. 

At one time, the Port District had a bonded debt of 
$900,000 incurred for channel work and other improve- 
ments. This has been gradually reduced to $175,000, and 
will be paid off by 1956. The assessed value of the district 
(1948-49) is over $17,000,000; the port tax levy, 2.5 mills. 


(Continued on page 2) 
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Facilities of Coos Bay Port 
District Surveyed 
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Facilities. There are eight wharves located on the bay. 
The Central Dock in the city of Coos Bay is available for 
general public business. It is 868 feet in length and has a 
railroad spur track. There is a municipai wharf at North 
Bend which has a length of 389 feet: the city plans to 
build a 240-foot extension to the south. The covered por- 
tion of the present North Bend dock is leased to the Oregon- 
Pacific Co. and the Coos Bay Crab Co., and the open 
(south) portion is leased to the Cape Arago Lumber Co., 
which will also lease the extension. Lumber of other con- 
cerns may be handled over the North Bend Municipal 
Dock through arrangement with the lessee. There is no 
railway spur. The remaining six docks are owned by mills: 


Coos Bay Lumber Co., Coos Bay (railroad spur track) 1,300 ft. 
Portland Docks, Inc., Coos Bay (adjoins Coos Bay Lbr. Co.) 576 ft. 
Irwin-Lyons Lumber Co., North Bend (railway spur track) 980 ft. 
Coos Bay Logging Co.. North Bend (railway spur track). 885 ft. 
Cape Arago Lumber Co., Empire (no spur track)... 510 ft. 
Coos Bay Pulp Corp., below Empire (no spur track) 


These eight wharves provide a total of 5,988 feet of space 
capable of handling ocean-going vessels. In addition, light- 
ers may be obtained when necessary. Three major oil 
companies have landings for the discharge of gasoline and 
diesel oil from coastwise tank ships. 

The present facilities are considered adequate for exist- 
ing commerce; the Port of Coos Bay has by resolution 
pledged the construction of additional facilities of sufficient 
size and capacity to handle whatever business cannot be 
handled by existing wharves. The port owns nearly 1,800 
feet of waterfront property in the city of Coos Bay on which 
a wharf could be built. Facilities for the handling of bunker 
oil will be necessary if commerce develops as anticipated. 


United States Government Activities. A customs 
house is located in the city of Coos Bay; it is operated as 


a branch of the Portland office. Other government installa- 
tions related to the port are the engineers’ dock and oil 
tank at Empire, a naval radio station on the north spit, a 
Coast Guard station and lookout at Coos Head, a Coast 
Guard fireboat, and a lighthouse at Cape Arago. The Coast 
Guard also maintains a 125-foot cutter that berths at - 
moorage furnished by the Port of Coos Bay. 


Channel Improvement. The narrow nature of Coos 
Bay makes channel maintenance and improvement a major 
problem of the port. 

The entrance to the bay from the ocean has been im- 
proved by two parallel, rubble-mound, high-tide jetties. 
A channel of 250 feet in width and 24 feet in depth is main- 
tained from the entrance of the harbor to the railroad 
bridge north of North Bend. From that point it widens 
along the waterfronts of North Bend and Coos Bay. A 
turning basin 1,000 feet long and 600 feet wide is main- 
tained just south of the city of Coos Bay at a point opposite 
Coalbank Slough. In addition, a 22-foot channel 150 feet 
wide extends south to Millington. 

An approved Federal project calls for the improvement 
of Coos Bay. The plan contemplates the deepening of the 
channel at the bar to 40 feet, a 30-foot inner channel 300 
feet wide, and turning and anchorage basins. Dredging on 
this new project has progressed to a point near Empire. 
Cost of the entire project at 1946 prices is estimated at 
$5.689,000. When completed, annual maintenance cost 
will be $400,000 (the present cost is $165,000). Additional 
projects are contemplated but have not yet been approved. 

The winter and spring floods of streams feeding Coos 
River bring down much fine materials which accounts for 
part of the necessary annual maintenance dredging. The 
bar must also be dredged: otherwise it would shoal rapidl- 


Port Activity. Shipments of general cargo are of little 
importance. Virtually all movements are outbound ship- 
ments of lumber and its products. The data since 1935 are 
shown below. 

In interpreting these figures, it should be kept in mind 
that the past decade has witnessed a remarkable shift from 
water to rail in the carriage of bulk freight. Although this 
change has not been as great for lumber as for many other 
products, a port which is now handling the same volume of 
water-borne shipments of lumber as it was ten years ago 
has greatly improved its position relative to other ports. 
Because of this situation, Coos Bay is now one of the lead- 
ing ports for the shipment of Douglas-fir lumber. The total 
volume of lumber manufactured by mills located on Coos 
Bay has increased at a far more rapid rate than might be 
inferred from the statistics on water-borne shipments. 


OUTBOUND SHIPMENTS, COOS BAY PORT DISTRICT, 1935-1948 


-——Lumber—~ \ Logs —_— 
Feet Tons Feet 
198 618,946 297 ,928 49,707,178 
207 429,039 311,130 72,549,339 
314.252.2826 471,379 39,919,656 
.....  225.720,819 338,581 31,955,495 
.. 307.933,307 461,975 27,332,273 
. 273,108,693 409,663 3,731,764 


poe igo, 


Pulp 
Tons 
2.619 
15.859 
15,887 


Total 
Tonnage 


411,622 
487.365 
578,866 
— 409,337 
862 ‘ a 523,594 
3,862 , etinios — 421,735 


Scrap 
Tons 


1,017 


Bat’y Sep’rs 
Tons 


. 375,137,674 562,707 comemmnanenent 
222.520,936 423,781 
242,071,269 363,107 
219,465,528 329,198 
. 173,947,107 260,921 
nnseneeeee- 233,304,493 383,947 
; —-—----- 487,225,961 877,005 
——s = =82FClU 551,060 


616,532 1,356 6,024 570,087 
726,737 1,599 501 425,881 
246,572 512 — 363,649 
234,794 517 329,715 
: aaa 263,726 
396,719 
899,15 
569,214 


2,805 
12,772 
sistaled 22,145 
iaeiil 17,957 


: Lumber footage, board feet; log footage, Brereton measure; piling footage, Brereton measure. 
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Small Retail Stores Helped 
By Buying Offices 


(Continued from page 1) 


agreements. Buying offices can aid stores by making avail- 
able definite delivery information upon which they can 
depend. They can advise in the selection of specification 
items that many individual stores cannot obtain. Some 
manufacturers will take orders far in excess of their ability 
to produce, some attempt to go into types of merchandise 
in which they had no previous experience; information on 
such matters is readily available from the buying office 
to the members of the buying group. 

Group buying enables stores to obtain, in furniture for 
instance, complete cuttings from a manufacturer in their 
own designs plus added features, which would not appear 
in the regular line offered by the manufacturer. This gives 
the group the advantage of greater sales appeal in the same 
price range. In furniture, if your best-selling range is 5125 
for a bedroom suite, and you can offer larger mirrors, 
larger cases, and better finishes than your competitor can 
at the same price, you have a distinct advantage. Group 
buying in the future will produce better merchandise, with 
greater sales appeal, at the same price as competition in 
the community. 

Buying offices really steal a page from the large inde- 
pendents and the central buying offices of large chains. 
They: (1) set up a long-range buying plan: (2) give mer- 
chandising counsel; (3) set up advertising and sales-pro- 
motion programs; (4) give sales-analysis information; 
(5) provide a percentage division of sales surveys for the 
group; and (6) extend personnel-procurement assistance. 


(1) Many stores order late in the season with no plan- 
ning ahead, which means they order when plants are busy. 
Group buying places orders during slack periods, par- 
ticularly on seasonal merchandise, which is exactly what 
Penney, Sears, Wards, and other large concerns have 
been doing for years. This results in a product of better 
design and better quality, and often permits the production 
of private-brand merchandise to the group’s own specifica- 
tions. Manufacturers are willing to cooperate when they 
can do advance planning through long-range sales and 
keep their plants at capacity production in slack periods. 


(2) Merchandising counsel means offering the oppor- 
tunity of consultation with men who know factories, mer- 
chandising, and what is in demand. Many ideas have been 
developed at small expense in one store which can readily 
be used in other stores. Stores in a group can exchange 
figures and important information with each other, which 
gives them comparison figures from which to work. 


(3) Buying offices advise individual stores on how to in- 
vest their advertising dollars wisely. They offer helpful 
hints for window displays to fit into the community pic- 
ture, they advise what promotion to develop for various 
holidays and occasions, and they forward periodical sug- 
gestions on promotions which have been successful 
hroughout various parts of the country. 


(4) Most stores do not have a complete sales analysis of 
their business. They are aware of the business they do but 
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are not aware of what business they lose. What the public 
wants is important. Buying offices can supply that infor- 
mation. From factory contacts they know what will be 
promoted and advertised to create public demand. 

By finding out the income of an area and deducting the 
amount spent for food, rent, clothing, sickness, taxes, etc., 
they are able to arrive at pretty close figures on the amount 
spent for any given line of goods in a given community. 
By comparing this information with his sales, an individual 
merchant can get a pretty accurate idea of his performance 
in the community. 


(5) Most stores have to depend on information offered 
by national sales surveys. Through a group buying office, 
a member can obtain more complete information on such 
factors as percentage of sales, costs, advertising, collec- 
tions, turnover, operating costs, etc. These are guide fig- 
ures, 


(6) Buying offices have been successful in obtaining the 
right personnel for members. Their buyers travel from city 
to city and meet many people desirous of making a change 
to better themselves. The buyer has had the opportunity 
of watching these people at work, knowing their ability to 
produce. He knows the past performance of such person- 
nel and, in a great many cases, knows them personally. 


There are four types of buying offices: (1) the associated 
buying office, (2) independent buying office, (3) the 
store's own buying office, (4) the commission agency. 

The associated buying office is owned, controlled, and 
managed by a group of stores. Selected officials of the 
office gather samples from manufacturers or vendors and 
offer them for the selection of their group. A two-thirds 
majority of the members is necessary to decide what par- 
ticular items will be bought by the stores. This gives the 
group all the advantage of central buying practiced by 
chain stores. 

The expenses of the office are paid by the member stores, 
either in proportion to the sales of each store or in propor- 
tion to the purchases each store makes through the buying 
office. The office is operated on a nonprofit basis, and is 
therefore less costly than the independent office, which 
makes a profit out of the transactions handled. The associ- 
ated buying office, however, has its disadvantages. Because 
of lack of centralized control, time is lost in getting the 
members to agree on desirable actions. The associated 
office is best adapted to stores having same type of mer- 
chandise in approximately the same volume group. 

The independent buying office is not owred by any 
group oi merchants or stores but by an individual or firm 
and is run for a profit; the office charges for its service 
upon a percentage of sales of the stores or departments 
for which it buys. A major advantage is speed of decision; 
the independent buying office makes its own decisions with- 
out having to wait for the opinions of a group of members. 
A disadvantage is that the independent buying office may 
consider its own interest first and that of the stores for 
which it buys second. It cannot act in the interest of stores 
by supplying helpful information for sales comparisons; 
most stores buying through such an office would be reluc- 
tant to give out confidential figures, which could be mis- 
used. 

A store’s own buying office is, of course, suited only to 
the needs of a large store or chain of stores. 

The commission agency is operated in a manner similar 
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to the independent buying office except that, instead of 
deriving its income from retailers, it obtains it from fees 
paid by manufacturers or wholesalers. This type of buying 
office is operated more in the interest of manufacturers or 
wholesalers than of the retailer. There is no advantage 
gained by the retail store in bargaining power and no ad- 
vantage from ideas or exchange of store figures. The com- 
mission agency is of some advantage to the smaller dealers 
who cannot afford to maintain their own buying office or 
join associated or independent buying offices. 

If the members of a group buying office will agree to 
cooperate with the buying office, they will find that it can 
help them. However, members must give prompt response 
to requests from the buying office regarding merchandise. 
The buying office will then compare values and attempt to 
obtain the best deal possible for its group. Stores can help 
by planning ahead. They have to notify their buying office 
before cancelling any merchandise order; the office can 
then divert such goods to advantage and inform them of 
the possibility of obtaining such merchandise at a later 
date. 

Most manufacturers recognize the value of buying of- 
fices and consult them often regarding items they intend 
to produce in the future. Representatives from buying 


offices spend time in traveling and analyzing values before 
offering them to the stores. It is the buying office’s desire 
to assist the stores in bringing to their community the best 
dollar value that can be obtained. 

Buying offices have a tendency to cut down the differ- 
ence in buying advantage between the small retailer and 
the large independents and chains—a difference which to- 
day means a lot to the small merchant. 

Today, more than ever before, we find manufacturers 
more than eager to establish contacts with individual re- 
tailers by sending their direct factory salesmen on regular 
scheduled calls. More than ever before, they stress the fact 
that carload orders are not necessary—they do not want 
you to load up. More than ever, they volunteer sales hints 
from their own sales-promotion departments and can fur- 
nish advertising mat service for practically all the merch- 
andise they handle. We now have a buyer’s market; the re- 
tailer is in a better position to ask for favors which he can 
in turn pass on to his customers. 





Retail sales in the United States are seasonally lower, 
but, when price changes are taken into account, the physi- 
cal volume of goods sold remains about the same as a year 
ago. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual deposits. Approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired by substantial changes in the level of 
prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 117 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues c” 
the Review are not directly comparable because of mecessary adjustments in basic data. 


Number 
of Banks 
Marketing Districts Reporting 
Oregon 101 


Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 29 


Debits 
July 1949 


$835 654,132 
523,066,956 


Debits 
June 1949 


$816,680,911 
465,072,331 


Debits 
July 1948 


$999,205,549 
617,100,829 


July 1949 compared with 
June 1949 = July 1948 


+ 2.32% —16.37% 
+-12.47 —15.24 








Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugeme, etc.) 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 
Douglas, Coos Bay 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, ete.) 
Pendleton area _..... 
Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 

Baker, La Grande area 

Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 



































13 
14 


ene e Anan es 


51,068,839 
85,362,768 
17,544,383 
25,599,810 
35,765,071 
16,688,630 
19,002 ,092 
14,603,150 
21,301,463 
16,187,255 

9,463,715 


79,072,546 
89,677,494 
20,666,984 
26,643,310 
35,149,898 
16,320,120 
18,984,841 
16,597 ,470 
23,564,615 
15,977 ,363 

8,953,939 


75,931,121 
102,151,702 
22,922,278 
30,750,703 
42,075,636 
17,266,673 
21,276,955 
15,843,178 
27,793,235 
17,809,629 
8,283,610 


— 35.42 
— 4.81 
—15.11 
— 3.92 
+ 1.75 
+ 2.26 
+ .09 
— 12.02 
— 9.60 
+ 1.31 
+ 5.69 


— 32.74 
— 16.44 
— 23.46 
—14.75 
— 15.00 
— 3.35 
— 10.69 
— 7.83 
— 23.36 
—- 9.11 
+14.25 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construciion under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these daia, to 
allow for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business 


New 
Residential 


July 1949 


New Non- 
residential 
July 1949 


Additions, 

Alterations 

& Repairs 
July 1949 


Totals 
July 1949 


Totals 


Totals 
July 1948 


June 1949 


Albany $ 6,000 $ 56,784 $ 12,200 
Astoria 30,600 21,100 
Baker 3,000 
na oe 11,250 

rva 95,800 
Eugene 265,420 
Grants Pass 4,915 
Klamath Falls 13,250 
La Grande 
Medford 
Oregon City 
Pendleton 
Portland 


$ 74,984 
58,943 
47,150 
43,600 

136,414 
506,525 
61,365 
$3,560 
19,808 
283,745 
19,820 
97 ,681 
5,737,475 
257 ,662 
139,545 
58,315 
587,501 





$ 31,125 
60,961 
63,414 

232,545 
80,465 
1,065,137 


$ 211,996 
50,719 
68,185 

130,500 
77,810 
324.645 
136,397 78,344 
72,818 169,478 
174,645 6,950 
130,233 200,565 
34,800 222,261 
37,000 46,428 
5,440,930 6,883,180 
690,489 504 © 
218,065 20€ 
40,300 48 
$29,311 1,044,195 









































The Dalles 
18 other 
Totals 








86,733 





$2,673,817 $1,576,568 $7,684,093 $9,038,635 $10,277,242 
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